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Abstract 


The benefits of maintaining the home language are often unknown to culturally 
and linguistically diverse (CLD) families. In addition, the misconception that some 
parents hold about their abilities to support their children academically results in scarce 
opportunities for English language learners (ELLs) to develop skills in their first 
language. Consequently, many ESOL students lack the foundations needed to understand 
the academic content and develop positive identities at school. This paper presents a two- 
session workshop whose purpose is to encourage Hispanic parents to hold meaningful 
conversations with their children by using the resources available in their households. 
The first session focuses on identifying the forms of capital (Bourdieu, 1986) that are 
present in each family; and the second session focuses on exploring families’ funds of 
knowledge (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994; Velez-Ibanez & Greenberg, 1992) while providing 
parents with some strategies to promote language development at home. Through the 
activities proposed in this workshop, this research aims to empower CLD parents by 
honoring their language and culture, and by establishing a positive relationship between 


schools and families that contributes to our ELLs’ personal and academic success. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


According to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES, 2019), during the fall 
of 2016, English Language Learners (ELLs) comprised almost ten percent of the total number of 
students enrolled in public schools. These numbers have continued to increase as have the efforts 
that districts, schools and teachers have made to close the gap between advantaged and 
disadvantaged students, as the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 2002) mandates. As a result, 
there is a growing interest in preparing teachers to meet the academic and linguistic needs of 
culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. Without a doubt, teaching preparation is 
essential in order for teachers to be able to provide all students with a high-quality education; 
however, teachers are not the only actors in the education of ELLs, and English is not the only 
language that enables CLD children to gain knowledge, which leads me to think that there are 
other factors that need to be considered, specifically ELLs’ home language development and the 
practices that parents adapt to maintain it. 

For the last five years I have worked as a second grade ESOL teacher at a low- 
performing elementary school in Virginia where 80% of our students qualify for free or reduced 
lunch and 65% receive English language services. There are more than 20 countries and seven 
minority languages congregated in our school, and although speaking another language is a skill 
that one should feel proud of, this is not how most of our ESOL students feel. As a result of an 
English-only instruction policy, and due to a tendency to focus more on what students cannot do 
than on what they can, CLD students’ low performance on standardized tests overshadows their 
ability to speak another language. In this context, ELLs’ skills and experiences in their home 
language are either disregarded or seen as an obstacle, and it is not uncommon to find ELLs or 


families who feel ashamed of their cultural and linguistic backgrounds. 


As a Spanish-speaking teacher, I have served as an interpreter in numerous parent-teacher 
conferences where some ELL parents have confessed that they do not know what to do when 
their children refuse to speak to them in their home language, and feel dismayed because their 
children cannot communicate with their grandparents and other relatives. These examples reflect 
a reality that the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC, 1995) 
described: 

The loss of children’s home language may result in the disruption of family 

communication patterns, which may lead to the loss of intergenerational wisdom; damage 

to individual and community esteem; and children’s potential nonmastery of their home 

language or English. (p.2) 

The home language is the vehicle through which CLD children establish relationships with their 
families and construct their identities, and as an ESOL teacher I cannot ignore its significance. 

In addition to the emotional impact on ESOL children and their families, home language 
also influences students’ academic readiness. It is at home, through their interactions with their 
families, that children create their first ideas about the world, develop cognitive abilities, and 
learn how a language works (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). From this perspective, the decisions that 
parents make at home about interacting in their home language are crucial to setting ESOL 
students up for personal and academic success. Thus, there is a need to examine not only the 
dispositions and beliefs that CLD families have towards home language maintenance, but also 
the supports that schools with a high population of ELLs offer parents in order to build their 
capacity to promote meaningful interactions with their children at home. 

Throughout my experience as an educator in the United States, I have noticed the interest 


that schools have in strengthening parent-school relationships. For instance, teachers frequently 


inform parents about academic goals and students’ progress. Teachers and school administrators 
also organize events where they provide ESOL and non-ESOL parents with materials and 
activities that children can do at home to reinforce reading and math skills. In these situations, 
however, ELLs’ parents are seen as receivers of information, whose main role is to replicate 
what students are learning at school while they are at home, despite the discrepancies between 
what parents know and what their children are learning. While having common goals is pivotal 
in our efforts to educate our children, it is important to bear in mind that ELL families have other 
strengths that schools should also focus on in order to increase parental involvement (Peña, 
2000), even if such strengths do not align with the academic rigor that schools expect. 

In light of these considerations, I believe that schools would benefit from generating a 
space that enables parents who speak a language other than English at home to acknowledge the 
potential of their biggest assets: their home language and culture. For this reason, I designed a 
workshop aimed at empowering CLD parents through the reflection, cocreation, and application 
of strategies that improve the quality of the interactions that take place in their home language 
using the resources that they have available at home. This workshop will address two main ideas: 
1) exploration of the knowledge contained in the households of CLD families, and 2) meaningful 


interactions as a condition to preserve the home language. 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


This literature review begins by describing home language loss in the context of 
immigrant languages. I explain how common beliefs that ELLs’ parents hold towards their home 
language influence its preservation. Then, I present some of the benefits that strong skills in the 
first language can offer and outline three areas in which interactions support language learning 
through meaningful conversations at home. Subsequently, I explore some ideas about the cultural 
identities of minority groups. Particular attention is paid to the concepts of social and cultural 
capitals (Bourdieu, 1986), and funds of knowledge (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994; Vélez-Ibafiez & 
Greenberg, 1992). Finally, I examine some projects and workshops that have been designed to 


support CLD families. 


Home Language 

In order to understand the importance of home language maintenance, it is necessary to 
present an insight into the home language loss process that most ELLs encounter. Fishman 
(1996, as cited in Portes & Hao, 1998) described it as a three generational dynamic that starts 
with an immigrant generation that speaks the minority language at home while trying to learn the 
language of the host country; the next generation may speak the home language with their 
parents, but uses the majority language in most interactions; finally, by the third generation, the 
majority language becomes the home language, and there is ineffective knowledge of the home 
language. Some studies have illustrated this process. For example, Hakuta and D’ Andrea (1992) 
analyzed the language choices of 308 high-school students with Mexican backgrounds. The 


researchers found that home language loss occurred across generations, particularly among those 


born in the United States and whose parents -at least one- were also born in the United States 
(Hakuta & D’ Andrea, 1992). In another study, Portes and Hao (1998) interviewed 5,000 second- 
generation adolescents who were either foreign-born or born in the United States and found that 
only 16% of them reported proficiency in their home language. Finally, Medvedeva (2012) 
analyzed data from 1,662 adolescents who reported speaking another language other than 
English at home. The researcher found that 39% of the adolescents considered themselves to be 
proficient in their home language and only 16.5% indicated they could use both languages 
comfortably (Medvedeva, 2012). Since minority languages are spoken at home, it is worth noting 
that ELLs’ parents’ beliefs towards their home language shape their children’s language choices 


(Lutz, 2008). 


Parents’ Dispositions About the Home Language 

Immigrant families face challenges as they adapt to the host country. In this process, they 
develop their own beliefs and dispositions towards their home language and culture. For 
instance, some ELL parents are afraid that speaking their home language will hinder their 
children’s English language acquisition (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Some ELLs’ parents may have 
suffered discrimination linked to their inability to speak the majority language and want to 
protect their children from negative experiences (Kim, 2011); and in other families, parents do 
not have time to help their children learn their home language (Schecter & Bayley, 2002, as cited 
in Medvedeva, 2012). In other cases, parents have the intention to preserve their home language, 
but their actions do not match their beliefs, as a study carried out by Yu (2010) illustrated. In this 
study, eight Chinese parents who had recently migrated to New Zealand responded to a 


questionnaire. Then, the researcher compared these answers with an analysis that was done of 


conversations among parents and children at home (Yu, 2010). Despite indicating that their 
practices at home contributed to the preservation of their heritage language, parents’ interactions 
did not show a clear language policy at home (Yu, 2010). Additionally, the participating parents 
did not motivate their children to use the first language; easily switched to English in 
conversations with their children; and did not make references to features of the home language 
(Yu, 2010). 

The mismatch between what ESOL students’ parents believe about home language 
maintenance and what they do to promote it is shaped by factors such as their ties with their 
home country and the nature of their immigration (Hakuta & D’ Andrea, 1992). Furthermore, 
parents’ intentions to remain in the host country, their proficiency in the majority language, and 
their work experiences permeate their ideas about the advantages and disadvantages of 


maintaining their home language (Lutz, 2008). 


Benefits of Home Language Maintenance 

Most CLD families recognize that maintaining the home language offers an economic 
advantage for their children (Lutz, 2008; Yu, 2010) because bilingualism can lead to well-paid 
jobs. Although this can be true, strong first language (L1) skills have other benefits that tend to 
be overlooked, especially by parents. Firstly, it serves as a foundation to learn a second language 
(L2). This idea has been explained by Cummins (1979) through the Developmental 
Interdependence Hypothesis in which “the level of L2 competence that a bilingual child attains is 
partially a function of the type of competence the child has developed in LI at the time when 
intensive exposure to L2 begins” (p.23). In other words, ESOL students with weak skills in their 


first language are not only less likely to preserve their home language once the exposure to the 


second language begins, but they will also encounter difficulties reaching an adequate level of 
competence in the second language. A study that reflects Cummins’ developmental 
interdependence hypothesis was carried out by Roberts (2008) in which preschool ELLs read 
books with their parents either in their home language (Hmong or Spanish) or in English. Each 
reading session was followed by a storybook reading and vocabulary instruction in English. 
Roberts (2008) found that children who read books in their home language before the English 
session were able to recognize target words and made connections between what they read and 
what they already knew. In addition, most students who read in their home language first were 
able to ask questions about the story and expand their ideas more frequently in both languages. 
Another benefit of a strong home language foundation is that it will also help CLD 
students understand academic concepts. Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa (1976, as cited in 
Cummins, 1979) suggested that good development of the first language is necessary for students 
to master the conceptual thinking required to comprehend school subjects. This idea is supported 
by Dawe (1983) who examined the ability of 203 bilingual children to reason deductively in 
mathematics. All of them were fluent in English, spoke a minority language at home (Italian, 
Mirpuri, Jamaican Creole, and Punjabi), and were born in England (Dawe, 1983). Despite the 
cultural characteristics that had an impact on the performance between boys and girls and across 
all the minority groups, students’ home language development had positive effect on their ability 
to do math reasoning in English (Dawe, 1983). The author suggested that it is necessary for 
children to learn how to connect ideas logically in both languages and concluded that home 
language maintenance helps unlock the potential of bilingual children, which contributes to the 


scientific development of a country (Dawe, 1983). 


Finally, maintaining the home language helps to strengthen family bonds. This idea is 
supported by a study carried out by Tannenbaum and Berkovich (2005) in which they analyzed 
the responses of 180 adolescents who had immigrated to Israel from the USSR before the age of 
six. The researchers found that the participants who reported having better relations with their 
parents had developed a more positive attitude towards their home language and culture than 
students who claimed low home language maintenance practices (Tannenbaum & Berkovich, 
2005). In another study, Thomas and Cao (1999) analyzed conversations that took place in a 
three-generation Vietnamese family living in the United States and noticed that the conversations 
between the parents and their children were limited. In some examples, the ELLs did not have 
the vocabulary to talk about academic topics in Vietnamese with his mother, and in other 
conversations, the children’s lack of language skills in their grandparents’ home language 
frequently resulted in frustration for both parties; while the child felt frustrated by not knowing 
how to express his feelings properly, the grandparents felt that they had been disrespected 


(Thomas & Cao, 1999), 


Interactions in the Home Language 

Cummins (1981) suggested that CLD parents who are committed to raising bilingual 
children should follow some principles: 1) communicate about things of mutual interest; 2) 
create a purpose for children to use their home language through interesting activities that the 
child cannot do in the majority language; 3) use the home language consistently; and 4) help the 
child associate each context with each language (p. 44). Similarly, Wong-Fillmore (2000) 
pointed out that the preservation of a home language depends on the opportunities that children 


are provided in order to interact frequently and in meaningful ways. 


From this perspective, ELLs’ parents should be cognizant of the ways in which the 
interactions with their children can support their children’s language development. For instance, 
interactions provide children with information about the correct meanings, forms, and uses of the 
language (Clark, 2014). During the first stages of the language acquisition process, children 
make errors that adults reformulate to model the correct language form (Chouinard & Clark, 
2003). In a study carried out by Chouinard and Clark (2003), the researchers analyzed 200 child- 
utterances from spontaneous conversations that five children between the ages of two and four 
had with their parents. The researchers found that the participating parents reformulated their 
children’s erroneous utterances at the phonological, morphological, lexical, and syntactic levels, 
and the participating children responded to these reformulations in different ways: correcting 
their utterance during the next turn, acknowledging the reformulation, repeating new information 
provided by their parents in the reformulation, and rejecting the reformulation due to 
misunderstandings (Chouinard & Clark 2003). As children grow up, parents’ reformulations 
decrease because children have more knowledge about the correct forms of the language, as 
Chouinard and Clark (2003) indicated. The authors emphasized that reformulations are effective 
only if children can “detect, first, that a reformulation captures the intention in question, and 
secondly, that it differs in form at one or more points from the version the child-speaker 
produced” (p. 662). In this view, it is reasonable to assume that exposing ELLs to their home 
language in meaningful ways will provide them with more information about the correct forms 
of the language, and that adults’ reformulations can help children store this new information in 
their memory and apply it independently (Chouinard & Clark, 2003). However, since 
reformulation is an error-correction technique, it is necessary for ELLs’ parents to do it ina 


supportive way. They should take into account that actions such as interrupting, making jokes 


10 


based on their children’s errors, and overcorrecting might have the opposite effect (Krashen, 
1998) and counter their intentions to preserve the home language. 

Interactions also support children’s vocabulary development. The relationship between 
interaction and vocabulary development was examined by Weisleder and Fernald (2013), who 
analyzed recordings from parent-child home conversations in Spanish. The participating families 
were of low socio-economic status; all parents were native speakers of Spanish, and the infants 
were exposed to their home language more than 75% of the time (Weisleder & Fernald, 2013). 
The researchers found that children who received child-directed speech developed a better ability 
to process familiar words in real time and had a larger vocabulary repertoire (Weisleder & 
Fernald, 2013). The authors pointed out that infants’ exposure to words depended on how their 
parents engaged verbally with them rather than on the parents’ education or socioeconomic level 
(Weisleder & Fernald, 2013). 

Another study that illustrated how conversations help children develop vocabulary was 
carried out by Clark and Wong (2002), who extracted examples from the CHILDES (Child 
Language Data Exchange System) Archive to analyze the pragmatic directions that parents used 
in order to help their children learn new words. The researchers found that parents taught new 
words through the following strategies: using known words to teach the new one (e.g. a midget is 
a short person); using deictic in affirmative and interrogative forms to introduce a new word (e.g. 
these are..., that is...), providing information about how words are related with others (e.g. this 
belongs to..., it is used for..., this is part of...), providing the correct word (e.g. do you 
mean...?) among others (Clark & Wong, 2002). The strategies described in both studies can be 
used to guide CLD parents in their intentions to teach vocabulary in their home language in a 


more explicit way. 
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Finally, the questions that are present in meaningful interactions can support children’s 
learning. Chouinard (2007) stated that “question-asking is a useful mechanism for cognitive 
development” (p. 12) that helps children modify their knowledge. This idea comes from several 
studies that were part of a monography in which Chouinard (2007) analyzed the questions that 
preschool children asked in different situations. The results showed evidence that children: ask 
informative questions and keep asking if they do not get an informative answer, tend to ask more 
deep conceptual questions when they look at real things than when they see pictures or drawings; 
have the ability to use their background knowledge to ask questions, and modify the questions 
they ask according to their learning (Chouinard, 2007). 

Another study that displays the power of questions and answers was carried out by Ross 
and Balzer (1975), who showed elementary students eight pictures with a descriptive statement 
and encouraged all children to ask questions about them. The researchers only responded to the 
questions that some children asked and noticed that after a response was given, these children 
tended to ask more questions (Ross & Balzer, 1975). After three days, the researchers asked all 
children about the slides and found that students who had their questions answered were able to 
remember the pictures significantly more than the students who did not get answers from their 


questions (Ross & Balzer, 1975). 


Cultural Identity 

The identity formation of minority groups depends on the cultural history and traits of the 
immigrant group including how these traits are compatible with the mainstream culture, how the 
majority group receives the minority group, and how the relationship that they immigrant group 


has established in the host culture helps them to become members of the new community (Portes, 
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1999). These factors can either promote or hinder home language maintenance. For example, in 
Chipilo, Mexico, a community of Italian immigrant descendants has maintained their home 
language, Veneto, for more than three generations (Barnes, 2017). This maintenance was made 
possible due to three conditions: isolated agricultural activities, the high prestige that Europeans 
enjoy (as opposed to the indigenous communities that live in the same region), and the strong 
language loyalty that this community has (Barnes, 2017). In most cases, however, the scene that 
appears is different. In the United States, for example, some CLD parents believe that their 
unfamiliarity with the American culture and the English language are obstacles to supporting 
their children, and some do not see their language and culture as a resource, as a study with 
Korean mothers carried out by Kim (2011) illustrated. Furthermore, children quickly realize that 
their home language does not have any value outside of their households (Wong-Fillmore, 2000), 
and as they grow up, they usually feel embarrassed about their parents’ lack of English 
proficiency and limited understanding of the American culture (Thomas & Cao, 1999). 

In this context, ELLs are “frequently caught between pressures to assimilate into 
American society and pressures to preserve their own cultures of origin” (Zhou & Bankston, 
1994, p. 822). Lambert (1977 as cited in Cummins, 1981) identified four perspectives from 
which CLD students assume their heritage language and culture: 1) quickly adapting to the new 
context and rejecting their home language and culture; 2) rejecting the majority language and 
culture and identifying only with their home language and culture; 3) questioning their own 
culture and language while feeling uncapable of identifying themselves with the majority culture 
and language; and 4) identifying with both cultures and languages (p. 23). According to 
Cummins (1981), when students identify with both cultures, they feel motivated to learn both 


languages. As students resolve these cultural conflicts, their identities are affected; for example, 
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while in some situations ELLs serve as translators for their parents and gain some authority 
(Thomas & Cao, 1999), at school, ELLs frequently struggle to understand the academic content 
and mask the limits of their English language proficiency by using strategies such as pretending 
to understand their teachers’ explanations, providing affirmative responses without elaborations, 
not asking for clarifications, getting distracted from classroom assignments, behaving 


disruptively, and avoiding eye-contact with their teachers (Monzo & Rueda, 2009). 


Cultural Capital 

Bourdieu (1986) distinguished three forms of capital: economic, cultural, and social. The 
first one refers to the material assets that can be directly converted into money. Cultural capital 
refers to the knowledge that a person has accumulated and that allows him or her to navigate 
within the culture, such as manners, tastes, and skills, whereas social capital refers to the 
relationships of mutual trust that a person establishes with others and through which networks of 
support are created among the members of a community (Bourdieu, 1986). It is important to 
recognize that one form of capital can be converted into another; for example, economic capital 
can become cultural capital through qualifications, and social capital can become economic 
capital when a person gets a job thanks to the support from a member in his or her community 
(Bourdieu, 1986). Awareness of these three forms of capital can help educators to better 
understand and support CLD families as it makes part of the knowledge that children develop in 
and out of the classroom. 

Fernandez-Kelly (2008) identified three mechanisms that successful young immigrants 
used in order to construct cultural capital. The first one, cognitive correspondence, refers to the 


value that young immigrants recognized in objects and behaviors which might go unnoticed for 
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others; for example, a woman from the Dominican Republic recounted how a map of the 
Western Hemisphere that her mother gave her when she was little helped her to show with pride 
where she was from (Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). The second mechanism, positive emulation, refers 
to the adaptation of behaviors, attitudes, and gestures that are unconsciously passed from one 
generation to another; for example, a young woman from Haiti explained how a difference 
between her home country, where grandmothers support families by taking care of the children 
while the parents work, and the United States, where immigrant children stay by themselves after 
school, motivated her to create an organization where Haitians could find child care support by 
exchanging services (Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). The third mechanism, active recollection, refers to 
the stories that the immigrant parents tell their children about the professional achievement of 
relatives; for example, a young man recounted how he became aware of his math skills thanks to 
the stories that he heard about his grandfather’s abilities in this area (Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). 
According to Portes and Fernandez-Kelly (2008), CLD parents’ human capital (their 
education and occupational skills), the composition of their family, and the available supports 
that they can access in the social context that receives them are factors that influence how CLD 
children integrate into the host country. For instance, second-generation young adults who 
attained higher education tended to have strict parents who protected them from the dangers of 
their neighborhoods by controlling them (Portes & Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). They also found 
support from a teacher or an organization to pursue their dreams, and the stories that their parents 
told them about close relatives who were able to become successful had a positive effect in their 
educational goals (Portes & Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). In a similar study, Zhou and Bankston 
(1994) explored some characteristics of a Vietnamese community in a low-income neighborhood 


in New Orleans and found that the immigrant families preserved their traditional values, which 
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was a crucial factor that they used in order to establish strong relationships with other members 
of their community. This social capital prevented adolescents from acquiring the negative habits 
that they would encounter in their surroundings as they adapted to the American culture (Portes 
& Fernandez-Kelly, 2008). In these two studies, families lived in dangerous areas, but the 
relationships between parents and their children, the supports that they could find in the host 
community, and the connections that they established with other members of the community 
influenced how these children pursued their education and assumed their roles; therefore, 
cultural and social capital are two concepts that my project with CLD parents intends to 


incorporate. 


Funds of Knowledge 

Vélez-Ibafiez and Greenberg (1992) examined the historical processes at the U.S.-Mexico 
border and explained how the inhabitants of this area have developed varied skills that have 
allowed them to adapt to the changing conditions as they generate a source of income; for 
instance, they have learned how to treat their own diseases using medicinal herbs, how to 
maintain equipment used for mining and construction, how to apply husbandry techniques, etc. 
This information, termed by the authors as funds of knowledge, is shared not only from one 
generation to another, but also among households, creating a social network in which the 
members of the community support one another (Vélez-Ibafiez & Greenberg, 1992). For 
example, Olmedo (1997) described how a Puerto Rican family overcame the economic 
difficulties they encountered when they first came to the United States by building relationships 


based on mutual trust. Because of this support, they were able to survive without appealing for 
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public assistance by forming La Sociedad, through which ten families contributed $10 each week 
for a period of ten weeks, so that each week each family received $100 (Olmedo, 1997). 

Children participate in the interactions that take place within their families and among 
other households and develop knowledge that can facilitate their learning at school when 
educators acknowledge it and incorporate it in their lessons (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994). For 
instance, a teacher designed learning activities that targeted nutrition, graphs, and sugar 
processing after noticing that her students sold candy after their trips to Mexico (Moll & 
Gonzalez, 1994), and a story told by a Puerto Rican grandmother could be used to introduce the 
concept of colonialism (Olmedo, 1997). In this sense, funds of knowledge “are not only a key to 
understanding the cultural systems in which U.S.-Mexican children emerge but are also 
important and useful assets in the class" (Vélez-Ibafiez & Greenberg, 1992, p. 313). 

In this vein, Esteban-Guitart, Oller, and Vila (2012) carried out a study to explore the 
funds of knowledge of a Moroccan family living in Catalonia, Spain. The researchers used 
strategies such as interviews to learn about this family’s language use, migration, routines, and 
the parents’ attitudes towards education, economy and religion; self-portrait, through which the 
parents and their children drew who they thought they were and the things that were important to 
them; photographs that the participating parents took about what they considered to be 
educational moments for their children; genogram, in which the participants represented their 
family structure; and meaningful circles, in which the family members represented relevant 
people, objects, institutions, and activities (Esteban-Guitart, Oller, & Vila, 2012). Although these 
techniques were applied with a specific family with the purpose of documenting how teachers 
could link this information in their teaching practices, it is reasonable to assume that these 


techniques can also help parents to recognize and value their knowledge. Working-class CLD 
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households are usually perceived “as places from which children must be saved or rescued, 
rather than places that, along with problems (as in all communities), contain valuable knowledge 
and experiences that can foster the children's development” (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994) p. 444). 
For this reason, through the project that I propose, I intend to raise awareness among CLD 
parents about the potential of the funds of knowledge that their households contain as the 


foundation on which their children will develop both academic and linguistic skills. 


Supports for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Families 

Different programs have been designed to support CLD parents. For example, the Parent 
Institute for Quality Education (PIQE) was designed by a retired Baptist minister in response to 
the high dropout rates of Latino students (Chrispeels & Rivero, 2001). This prescribed program 
consisted of eight 90-minute sessions that addressed topics such as home-school collaboration; 
motivation and self-esteem; communication and discipline; academic standards; how the school 
system functions, and college education (Chrispeels & Rivero, 2001). The participating parents 
indicated a realization that more than money, their children’s grades from the beginning were 
key to accessing higher education (Chrispeels & Rivero, 2001). Parents also stated that they had 
become more aware of their parenting styles, valued the ideas to increase literacy activities at 
home, and had a better understanding about how they could be involved in their children’s 
education (Chrispeels & Rivero, 2001). Although this study does not describe the methodology 
of the sessions, it shows the benefits of offering opportunities for CLD parents to reflect upon 
their actions at home. 

In another study, Wessels (2014) reported the effects of a bilingual family literacy 


program at an elementary school that was not meeting the state requirements. This program 
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consisted of eight sessions that addressed several reading techniques that families could apply 
with their children through read-aloud activities using their native language (Wessels, 2014). 
Each session followed the same structure: introduction, modeling the reading strategy, selection 
of bilingual books, parents’ application of the reading strategy with their children, and 
refreshment time (Wessels, 2014). The researcher concluded that the participating parents 
realized the benefits of maintaining their home language by reading bilingual books and learned 
how to engage their children in conversations about books (Wessels, 2014). This article supports 
my project as it recognizes the value of home language and the role of parents in increasing 
meaningful literacy experiences for ELLs at home. 

Finally, Miller (2017) described a project whose purpose was to help 15 immigrant 
parents reinforce their English skills by creating their own digital stories about what it meant for 
them to be an immigrant parent. The participating parents attended English literacy classes, and 
most of them were illiterate in both Spanish and English (Miller, 2017). The project started by 
offering parents lessons on how to use the computer given that many parents had very little 
experience with technology (Miller, 2017). The second step was a story circle in which parents 
told their immigration stories; many stories referred to the situations of poverty and violence that 
some parents had to face before and after arriving in the United States (Miller, 2017). The project 
continued by guiding parents into drafting their stories and finding pictures to narrate their 
stories: some parents told stories about their journey to the United States, and others wrote about 
the importance of education and respecting their culture (Miller, 2017). This study supports my 
project because parents’ stories, although untold, shape their actions with their children, and as 
we have seen throughout this literature review, home language maintenance depends, to a great 


extent, on the decisions that ELLs’ families make at home. 
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Across the studies presented in this chapter, there is evidence of the role of parents in 
their children’s linguistic, cognitive, cultural and social development. Nonetheless, there is a lack 
of research on how to guide CLD parents towards the acknowledgement and utilization of their 
resources as a possibility to preserve their home language, which is a gap I intend to close 


through this project. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I present the rationale behind a workshop that facilitates the exploration 
of the funds of knowledge of Spanish-speaking parents at a Title I elementary school to improve 
the quality of the interactions that they have with their children at home. Having argued in the 
previous chapters that strong skills in the first language serve as the foundation on which ESOL 
students can develop academic and linguistic skills in a second language (Cummins, 1979; 
Peregoy & Boyle, 2017), and given that parents’ beliefs and dispositions shape their decisions 
towards language use at home, it is necessary for immigrant families to recognize and value the 
knowledge contained in their households (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994; Velez-Ibanez & Greenberg, 
1992) in order to engage their children in meaningful conversations through their home 
language. Research shows that some immigrant families tend to believe that they lack the 
abilities and knowledge required to support their children academically (Pefia, 2000), even 
though in reality they provide elements that are necessary for their children to succeed including 

a sense of belonging; knowledge of who one is and where one comes from; an 

understanding of how one is connected to the important others and events in one's life; 

the ability to deal with adversity; and knowing one's responsibility to self, family, 

community. Wong-Fillmore, 2000, p 206 
These elements are rarely taken into consideration in the interactions between parents and 
teachers, as I have witnessed in my current teaching context, where most school activities for 
families are focused on the presentation of concepts that might be unfamiliar to CLD parents, 
especially those who were not educated in the United States or who did not finish their studies in 


their home countries. As a result, the voices of our ELLs’ families are rarely heard, not only 
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because of the linguistic and cultural barriers that interfere with the communication (Pefia, 2000), 
but also because there are few spaces where schools honor diversity. 

Through this workshop I intend to create a safe environment where CLD parents can 
participate more actively by identifying, reflecting, and discussing how to use their own cultural 
and linguistic resources to support their children’s development. This workshop targets Spanish- 
speaking families for two main reasons. First, because Spanish is the home language of most 
ESOL students I have worked with at the elementary school level, for which this workshop has 
been conceived; and second, because as a Spanish-speaking educator, I have served as an 
interpreter on multiple occasions, and I have been able to identify some areas that need to be 
explicitly discussed with these parents in order to involve them more purposefully in the 
education of our ELLs. 

I have divided this workshop into two sessions, each lasting two hours. In the first 
session, the participating parents delve into the concept of capital. In the second session, parents 
explore their funds of knowledge and analyze how to hold meaningful conversations with their 
children. This workshop includes presentations that provide the supporting theories for these 
ideas; videos that expand the explanations offered in the presentations and exemplify dynamics 
that can take place at home; small group discussions that allow participants to share experiences, 
ideas, and opinions; stories that make the content more familiar; and group activities that 
promote the reflection and the participation among the participating parents. I have also included 
some personal examples to build rapport with the attendees. 


The workshop is structured as follows: 





Session # 1: Focus on Capital 











Activity Slides Time Goal 
l 15 
Introduction 1-6 : To make parents feel welcomed. 
minutes 
Discussion and poster in 7 15 To get to know and share parents’ 
groups minutes | perceptions and beliefs. 





Eres PALON Bonne Of 20 To provide parents with the theory that 











capim SS minutes | supports the importance of this workshop. 

Cultural and social 11-12 20 To reflect on our own realities, based on 

capital: Stories minutes | real-life examples. 

How do we accumulate 40 To raise awareness about how to use daily 
. 13-15 : : : : 

capital? minutes | actions to build capital. 

Final thoughts 16 10 To share general ideas and to evaluate the 


minutes | first session. 














Session # 2: Funds of Knowledge and Language 








Funds of knowledge: 25 To provide parents with the foundation to 
; 17-20 ; f 
Presentation minutes | honor their knowledge. 
Exploring our funds of 20 To recognize and value parents’ funds of 
21-26 : 
knowledge minutes | knowledge. 








Home language and the 25 To help parents become aware of the 


27-31 S importance of interacting with children in 
importance of minutes 

i the home language. 
conversations 
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Conversation and 15 
language development minutes 


To provide parents with information about 
32-38 how to have meaningful conversations with 
their children. 











oe 25 To analyze how simple activities can be 
Activity in groups 39-41 S f 
minutes | used to promote meaningful language use. 
Final thoughts 42-43 10 To share general ideas and to evaluate the 


minutes | second session. 

















The activities proposed in this workshop have been designed to align with the elements 


of family engagement proposed by WIDA: 


e Awareness: Parents will become aware of the importance of their capital and funds of 
knowledge through examples, stories, videos, personal activities, and guiding questions. 
This workshop will also raise awareness about the importance of maintaining meaningful 
home language practices. 

e Advocacy: The workshop welcomes parents to a safe-learning environment that will 
empower them to support their children by using the resources that they have available at 
home. 

e Brokering: The workshop will be delivered in Spanish, using explanations, resources, 
and examples that are familiar to families with Hispanic backgrounds. 

e Building trust: Although it takes time to build trust among educators and families, this 
workshop has been designed so that the presenter and the participating parents interact 
together in a respectful and caring way. The activities are aimed at fostering a supportive 


environment. 
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e Communication: There are multiple opportunities to share ideas in individual, small 
group, and whole group activities; and the vocabulary and the resources have been 
selected to present and develop the concepts and make them easy to understand. 
e Connect to learning: Parents will experience the relationship between home language 
experiences and academic learning. 
In the next section, I present the materials that are used to deliver this workshop: a 
PowerPoint presentation, notes for the speaker, handouts, an evaluation form, and a list with the 


materials needed before, during, and after the workshop. 


Chapter Four: The Project 


In this chapter, I present the PowerPoint slides and the instructions that the facilitator will 
use in order to conduct the workshop with Hispanic parents. In the notes, I provide instructions, 
examples, and resources that support each activity, some of which are in Spanish. The workshop 
is divided into two sessions: the first one aims to promote the recognition of the forms of capital 
present in all families, and the second session focuses on exploring Hispanic families’ funds of 
knowledge and how to use them in order to engage their children in meaningful conversations in 


their home language. 


PowerPoint Presentation and Notes for the Presenter 


1 


HOME LANGUAGE AND KNOWLEDGE 
Workshop for Hispanic Families 





Directions: As parents get into the room where the workshop will take place, make sure 
that they take a copy of the agenda and the handouts. Invite parents to sit down in groups of four 


at each table. 
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Remember 





‘lf ell 
ae WwW 


Directions: Indicate to attendees where to find the bathrooms, the school exit, and the 
water fountain. Also, explain where they can go, in case they need to take a call. This will make 
them feel welcome and familiar with the place. Make sure that all parents write their names on 
their tag and that they put it in a visible place. 

Recommendation: It is important to stay focused, so it is advisable to use a timer instead 
of your phone to avoid interruptions. If your school will provide snacks, indicate when and 


where they will have them, as well as where to put the trash. 


Session # 1 
Agenda 





Directions: Make sure that all the attendees have the agenda and indicate where they can 


find it. Explain whether there will be breaks and how long they will be. 
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About the presenter 





@ > Name 


> About my family 

> Educational background 
> Teaching experience 

> Life in the US 


Recommendations: For this workshop, it is necessary to establish a rapport with the 
attendees. Briefly, say your name and what you prefer to be called. You might want to mention 
one or two aspects about your family and something about your educational background and 
teaching experience. Important: If you are from the United States, say something you like about 
your country. If you are from another country, you can share something interesting about how 


you ended up living in the United States. 


Icebreaker 





> Stand up 
> Find a partner 


> Say your name, where you are \ 
from, and how many children 
you have. F} 


> Repeat a few times 








Directions: Instruct parents to follow the directions for the icebreaker. Model how to do 
it. Point to the Flash logo and remind them that this introduction should be fast. Play some music 


(at a proper volume) so that parents introduce themselves quickly. 
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To recognize and value the knowledge and skills that our 
households contain. 











To reflect about how life experiences influence our 
cognitive and linguistic development. 











To discuss how we can have meaningful conversations with 
our children in Spanish. 





— 
a — 
— 














Directions: Read aloud the learning goals. Explain that this workshop is an opportunity 
to reflect on how we can use what we already know to support our children’s language 
development. Say: “As you can see, this workshop is a space for us to consider how actions that 
are already a part of our daily lives can be used purposefully. If you leave this workshop with a 


better idea of how you can support your children, I will have reached my personal goal.” 


Discussion and Poster 





kp 1. How do you imagine your children will De when they grow up? 
2. What specific actions do you do in order to help your children 
succeed? 


; 3. Who helps you educate your children? How? 
Wier eucaro reent | 
oy 4. What limitations have you found when educating your children in 
oyRu the United States? What supports have you found? 
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Materials: For this activity, you will need a Ziploc bag with 4 different pieces of candy 
(bite-size) on the center of each table. You will also need butcher paper on each table, and tape to 
place the posters at the end of the activity. 

Directions: Display just the title: “Discuss.” Say: “Before getting started, I would like 
you to take a piece of candy.” (Make sure that all the tables have a bag of candy). “Please, do not 
open it yet.” Make sure that all parents have a piece of candy. Explain: “Each piece of candy 
represents a number. ” Show parents the key (the number that corresponds to each piece of 
candy. 

Display the questions. Tell parents that they will answer the question that corresponds to the piece 
of candy. Give parents a few minutes to think about their answers. In the meantime, distribute 
butcher paper to each table. 

Instructions: “You will draw a person in the center. You also have different supplies at 
your tables. Please, share your thoughts with the parents at your table. You can come up with new 
ideas together. Create a poster that reflects your answers. You may also enjoy your piece of candy, 
as you work together. ” Remember: Monitor and take notes summarizing the ideas that the parents 


share. 





CAPITAL FINANCIERO 
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Say: “You will watch this video that describes forms of capital. As you watch it, please 
think about how this information connects to your life.” Note: This video is in Spanish. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Zgqfv2dLF_QM&t=1s 
The video ends with the questions: 1) Who can you ask favors of? 2) Can you get discounts or 
better prices than other people? 3) How full is your box? 

Say: “You don’t need to answer these questions right now. We will be doing some 
activities that will help us discover that our boxes are more full than we think. But I would like to 


know what attracted your attention in this video. ” Listen to parents’ ideas. 


Capital 





v The capital of El Salvador is San Salvador. 
y Proper nouns start with a capital letter. 
v |need capital to start a business. 


¢ seme 


Directions: Explain that the word capital has different meanings (like the ones from the 








sentences), but for the purpose of this workshop, you will consider capital as the “accumulated 
resources that help us to improve our life conditions” (click so that the blue box appears). Say: 
“Capital refers to all the resources that are available to each one of us. Not everyone has access 
to the same resources, as you can imagine, but there are ways to accumulate capital together 


and improve our life conditions. We will reflect on how.” 
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10 


What should parents know about capital? 


Pierre Bourdieu (1986) 


Our connections with 











9 








Ey 


+ 





| > In your opinion, which form of capital is the most important? Write it on a sticky note. 


Materials: For this slide, you will need a sheet of chart paper with three columns: 
economic, cultural, and social. Place it in a visible spot. You will also need sticky notes. 
Make sure that all tables have sticky notes and enough markers for each table. 

Say: “We said that capital refers to all the resources that are available for us and that 
have value. One of the most important thinkers, Bourdieu, described three forms of capital that 
help us improve our life conditions. ” 

Directions: Click once and explain what economic capital means: “Economic capital 
refers to the assets that we have that can be easily converted into cash. For example, our bank 
accounts, jewels, and savings.” Click once. Say: “Cultural capital refers to tangible or 
intangible assets (this means things that we can or can’t touch) that are valued by our society 
and that do not depend on our income. For example, our manners, how we dress, the food we 
eat, the value we give to education, the skills we have developed, etc.” 

Click once. Say: “Social capital refers to the connections that we have with other people. 


For example, you are looking for a job, and your friend tells you that his company needs 


someone, so you get a new job thanks to your connection with your friend. ” Explain: “These 
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forms of capital are related. One form of capital can help us build another. For example, if you 
have money to go to college, you can get cultural capital by learning new skills or getting a 
degree. But if you do not think that a college degree is important, you can use that money for 
another purpose. “ 

Instructions for the activity: “Now that you know a little bit more about capital, which 
one do you think is the most important and why? Please, take a sticky note and write your 
answer there. Then, come (point to the chart paper with the three columns), and put it under the 
form of capital you chose. There aren’t right or wrong answers.” 

Activity: Ask parents to put the sticky note with the form of capital they think is the most 
important. Instruct them to go to back to their seats and encourage them to share their answers 


with a partner. Then, ask a few parents to share their ideas with the group. 


How do we use capital? 
Story # 1 





Haiti Prestigious Got Moved to 
school accepted Miami (17) Worked Higher 

Low income education 

family GC High scores on 

Learned standardized Mother: Nurse 

Valued Mother geography, tests Father: Custodian 

education (nurse) economy, 
history 


Fernandez-Kelly (2008) 


Say: “Capital affects our decisions. Let me tell you a real-life story that reflects how this 
happens. As I read this story, please think about what Emmanuel wanted to do and what capital 


helped him to get it.” Tell parents this story. Use the key words from the slide as a support. 
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This is Emmanuel’s story. It is an adaptation from one of the stories that Professor Fernandez- 
Kelly (2008) compiled in her article: The back-pocket map: Social class and cultural capital as 
transferable assets in the advancement of second-generation immigrants. 


Emmanuel was born to low-income parents in Haiti. He was always taught to value education, 
and he worked hard in order to get outstanding grades. When he was 14, he applied for a 
scholarship at a prestigious private institution, but his application was turned down. 
Emmanuel was devastated. His mother was a nurse, and she had assisted one of the 
administrators of the school Emmanuel had applied to, so she asked him for help. Her efforts 
paid off. Emmanuel was accepted. At his new school, he got a wonderful education in subjects 
like geography, history, and economics, subjects that are not often focused on in schools in 
the United States. When he was 17, his family decided to move to the United States, where 
Emmanuel was not differentiated from other dark-skinned teenagers. At school, he 
frequently got higher than average standardized test scores thanks to the knowledge that he 
had acquired in his home country. He also worked on the weekends and summers to pay for 


his personal expenses. Eventually, Emmanuel attended a community college, and then 


transferred to Florida State University, where he majored in chemistry. He hopes to pursue 


doctoral studies in the same area. Emmanuel’s mother still works as a nurse, while his father 





Then, ask the following questions: 
1) What did you notice about Emmanuel’s family? 
2) What did Emmanuel want to do? 
3) What difficulties did he overcome? How? 
4) How did his experiences in his home country, Haiti, help him in the United States? 


Listen to the parents’ ideas. Summarize this slide by pointing out these ideas. 


Reflect: “Emmanuel’s mother’s social capital helped her son to get admitted to the 


prestigious institution: Thanks to her job as a nurse, she could build a relationship of trust with 
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someone who could help her. However, if Emmanuel and his family hadn’t valued education, this 
effort would have been in vain, or his mother would not have seen that her job could help her to 
connect to other people that could help her in the future. The cultural capital that Emmanuel 
built during his school years was useful in getting high scores and eventually applying for 
college. Moreover, Emmanuel worked to pay for his own expenses, but he didn’t have to support 
his family. Working part-time was an option that the United States offered him and that he took 


advantage of.” 


How do we use capital? 


Story # 2 








Discuss: 


> What form of capital is represented 
in this example? 


Case: 


A Puerto Rican family overcame the 
economic difficulties they encountered 


when they first came to the United States > How does this situation help 


se 

by forming La Sociedad, in which ten es ) 

families contributed $10 each week for a > Wee needed for La Sociedad to 
w 


period of ten weeks, so that each week ‘ 
each family received $100. > What are the risks? 


> Would La Sociedad work in your 
| context? Why? 





(Olmedo, 1997) 











Materials: For this slide, you will need chart paper and markers. Say: “Emmanuel e 
story showed us how, although his economic capital was not enough, he managed to succeed 
thanks to his cultural and social capital. Now, I want to share with you a common situation in 
some Latin American countries. In this example, I want you to see how our social capital can 
provide us with opportunities to improve our lives.” 


Directions: Read the case about the Puerto Rican family (first box only). Then ask: “Did 


this story sound familiar?” (If you know a similar story, you can share it after listening to the 
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parents. This will help you to make it personal. For example, “In my country, Colombia, we call 
it ‘cadena’. When I was little, I remember that my mom participated in one with her coworkers. 
This was very helpful especially at the beginning of the school year, when she had to buy our 
school supplies and uniforms ”) 

Discussion: Ask parents to share their answers at their tables. Encourage them to share their 
ideas with the whole group. Write their answers on chart paper. You can use these key words to 
guide their answers: 


Form of capital: Social capital 

How does it help families? To get a larger sum of money without requesting a loan or 
paying interests. 

What is needed: Trust, responsibility, organization (a system to collect and distribute the 
money) 

Risks: Losing money or that a family stops participating. 


Would it work in your context? Answers vary according to parents’ experiences. 


How do we accumulate capital? 





| > Capital = More opportunities = Better quality of life 
JZ > Appropriate behaviors within our culture 


> Recognize the value of relationships 


‘i 
oO’ 


> Traits and strengths 
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Say: “The two stories that we have just discussed show how the capital that we 
accumulate helps us to navigate within our culture. There are four points that I would like to 
emphasize:” 

1) Capital allows us to climb up the social ladder. A person’s capital dictates how this 
person will access more opportunities, and how these opportunities are used to create a better 
quality of life. 

2) Our actions model behaviors. Your children will learn about what is right and what is 
wrong from what you and your family do. Your actions will depend on what you value, so it is 
necessary for you to reflect on it and how these ideas provide your children with the information 
that they will use to act in this society. 

3) Relationships have value. Trust is important in our society and we need to detect who 
we can trust and who we can’t. We can also teach our children how to build positive 
relationships. 

4) Factors such as traits and personality play an important role. Learn to know your 
children. Identify their strengths and support them. You can do this by sharing meaningful 
moments with your children, by observing them, and by exposing them to different experiences: 
Go to new places, do different activities, learn new things together. Your actions as a parent are 
the main source of information for a child. 

Reflect: “Some people might think that they need money in order to build capital. We 
have seen that economic capital is not the only one that allows us to have a better quality of life. 
Families build capital every day. It takes time to accumulate it, and children learn through this 


3 


process.’ 
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Daily Activities 





“Sharing a memory from my childhood” 


> Do children participate directly in this activity? How? 
> What would children learn from it? 


> What should parents take into account when doing this activity with their 
children? 


*Differences between parents and children? 
*Differences between the United States and your home country? 


Materials: For this slide, you will need chart paper with the scenario written on top: 
“Sharing a memory from my childhood.” You will also need markers. 

Directions: Before writing on the chart paper, read the title and say: “Our children are 
exposed to different information. Daily activities, such as how we organize our clothes or the 
clothes that we decide to wear, provide our children with information that will help them 
navigate within the culture and learn how to behave. For instance, a simple activity such as 
disposing of our trash can help children learn how to sort the waste, identify what is organic and 
inorganic waste, what materials can be recycled, etc.” Say: “I would like us to think about how 
common activities can become interesting ways to help our families build capital. We do not 
need lots of money to provide our children with these opportunities.” Add: “Let’s look at this 
scenario or situation: ‘Sharing a story from when I was younger’. Let’s see how what we learned 
about capital is present in this activity.” 

Read the first question: “Do children participate directly in this activity? How?” Ask 
parents to share their answers at their tables and then with the group. Say: “Children participate 


by listening to you. They might ask you questions or respond by telling you something similar 
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that has happened to them.” Read the second question: “What would children learn from it? 
Say: “Children can learn what your life was like, maybe they can find some similarities and 
differences, learn words, listen to your intonation and recognize your feelings. They can also 
learn some story elements: where were you? who was with you? what happened to you? did you 
have any problem? how did you solve it? how did you feel?, etc., and the sequence of a story: 
what happened first? What happened next? What happened last?” Read the third question: 
“What should parents take into account when doing this activity?” Ask parents to share their 
answers at their tables and then with the group. Say: “Parents should make sure their children 
understand what they are being told. For example, if things have changed, and if your childhood 
was different then than your child’s life is now, you should make this difference clear. Maybe 
when you were little, you would walk to the bakery to buy bread and milk, but now children do 
not go to the store on their own. Also, mention the cultural differences. For example, maybe in 


your home country you walked or took the bus, but here you need to drive almost everywhere.” 


Activity: Scenarios 





: Read the scenarios on your index cards and discuss the following questions: 


i> Do children participate directly in this activity? How? 
i> What would children learn from it? 


; > What should parents take into account when doing this activity with their 
: children? 


*Differences between parents and children? 
*Differences between the United States and your home country? 


Materials: For slide # 15, you will need index cards with some scenarios each. It is advisable to 


put them in different envelopes. 
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1. Watching TV/reading with my 1. Spoending/saving money; facing financial 
children difficulties 

2. Video calling relatives who live in 
another country 

3. Writing emails/recipes/important 3. Going to the movies/a park/a 
dates museum/church 


2. Treating diseases at home 


1. Attending events in my community 


2. Asking a neighbor to take care of 1. Talking to my children about their goals 
my children while | work 2. Household chores 
3. Celebrations and presents 


3. Cooking a meal at home or 
ordering food to go 





Say: “Now, we are going to see other scenarios and think about how these help our 
children build capital that will help navigate in both cultures.” 

Explain the activity: “Each table will get two index cards. Each index card has a 
scenario. If you find a word that is not clear, please feel free to ask me. Sometimes we use 
different expressions and words. You will answer these questions from the slide (read the 
questions). Then, you will share your ideas with your group. Remember, there are not right or 
wrong answers.” 

Instructions: Hand out one index card to each table. Make sure that they understand the 


scenario. Give them some time to think about their answers. Then, ask them to share their 


answers, first at their table, and then with the group. 
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End of session # 1 





> Final thoughts? 
> Break 


Say: This is the end of Session # 1. How did you feel? Do you have any final thoughts? I 
would like to know if this workshop fulfilled your expectations.” Listen to the ideas that parents 


share. 


Session # 2 Agenda 
Knowledge and Language 





Make sure that all the attendees have the agenda, and the handouts for this session, and 
indicate where they can find them. Explain whether there will be breaks and how long the 


session will be. 
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Our goals 





To recognize and value the knowledge and skills that our 
households contain. 
To reflect about how life experiences influence our 
We children’s cognitive and linguistic development. Sar 
To discuss how we can have meaningful conversations 
E with our children in Spanish. = 


Read the learning goals. Explain that in this session you will focus on why it is 
important for children to maintain their home language, and how parents can support it using the 


knowledge accumulated in their families. 


All families have valuable 
knowledge 


cHevert 


INTENSC 


vw 
D ` BACANO 


expressions EC 
- home remedies 





D 


"KI 


Mom helping our 
neighbors 


Note: This slide is an opportunity for the presenter to share his/her story. The goal is to 





demonstrate that all families have valuable knowledge. In this example, I show a picture of my 


grandmother, whose stories, humor, and resilience were present throughout my childhood. Due 
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to a hip surgery that went wrong when she was in her 50’s, she could never walk again. 
However, her faith was unbreakable. I grew up seeing her solve problems that technology, that 
was not available to her, could have solved easily. For example, she created a system to turn the 
TV on and off when she did not have a remote control. She also told us wonderful stories from 
her childhood that made me see all the difficulties she overcame with resourcefulness. 
Furthermore, she taught me how to play games. I learned how to add, thanks to a card game 
called “escoba ”. Because of this game, I developed math fluency. Playing games with her is one 
of the best memories from my childhood. I also added a picture with some of the Colombian 
expressions that I grew up hearing. In addition, my parents would also say proverbs that helped 
me to understand day-to-day situations. This vocabulary helped me understand the soap operas 
that I grew up watching, and the texts that I read at school. Another picture that I added refers to 
the home remedies that my dad made for me when I got sick. 

Since my mother did not have a car, we needed to take the bus. I remember the 
interactions among the passengers and the driver, and how cash was used. My mother taught me 
that transportation was one of the needs that I needed to take into consideration when I 
considered my budget. In my family, we also had a tradition: Every Christmas, my grandmother 
would prepare tamales. Her recipe was unique. Concepts like time, quantities, and steps were 
explained in a meaningful way. I also added a picture that shows how my mother’s knowledge — 
she was a nurse- helped us to connect with our neighbors. They would frequently come and ask 
my mother for help. Although I was not interested in becoming a nurse, her lessons about 


nutrition and good habits were frequent at home. 
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Funds of Knowledge 


(Moll, Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez,1992, p. 133) 





Agriculture Economics & Business Material & Scientific Medicine 

* Ranching and farming * Market value knowledge * Drugs 
* Horse riding * Appraising e Construction * First aid procedures 
* Animal management * Renting and selling * Carpentry * Midwifery 
* Soil and irrigation * Loans * Roofing * Anatomy 

systems * Labor laws * Masonry * Herbal knowledge 
* Crop planting * Building loans + Painting * Folk cures 
* Hunting * Consumer knowledge * Design and * Folk veterinary cures 

* Accounting architecture 
Mining ` Sales Religion 

* Timbering Repair * Catechism 
i Mihenk Household management - Airplane * Baptism 
* Blasting š Budgets «Automotive * Bible studies 
* Equipment operation ` Childcare e Tractor * Moral knowledge 

and maintenance * Cooking e House and ethics 


e Appliance repairs : 
pp D maintenance 


Explain that in the 90’s some anthropologists realized that families who lived on the 
border between Mexico and the United States had developed skills that allowed them to adapt to 
their context. This is a list of the funds of knowledge that could be identified. Say: “As we read 
them, I want you to notice how this knowledge is developed in your own house.” Read the list 
and make a few comments. 

Summarize: “Funds of knowledge refer to the accumulated knowledge that families 
develop. Children participate in this process, because most of the time this knowledge is 
transmitted from one generation to another, and among households. For example, if my 
neighbors help me fix my roof, in return, I will take care of their children. For this reason, we say 
that funds of knowledge have value; because these funds allow us to survive and to participate 


with other members of our community.” 
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Funds of knowledge and 


academic success 





Say: “Teachers are encouraged to incorporate their students’ funds of knowledge into the 
curriculum. Some teachers do home visits in order to gather information about their students’ 
families. Some teachers ask students to write personal narratives, or to share things about their 
culture. However, families are the first ones who should acknowledge that their knowledge has 


value. I would like to show you three examples from studies that have made families’ funds of 


knowledge visible”. 


1. Stories and History 





Doña Goyita: She used to tell me that when the Spaniards were in Puerto Rico many 
lived in fear. 


Irma Omedo: Who lived in fear? 


Dona Goyita: The Puerto Ricans, because they used to say that if you walked out at 
night, the Spaniards would ask: “Who goes there?" and you would have 
to answer by giving your name, because if you did not answer, you would 
be shot. That's what my mother used to tell me. That you had to answer 


quickly or they would shoot. 
(Olmedo, 1997, p. 565-566) 
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Introduce the first example. Explain that this excerpt comes from an interview of a 
Puerto Rican grandmother (Dofia Goyita) in 1997. In this example, she recalled a story that her 
mother used to tell her when she was little. Read it aloud. Remind parents that Puerto Rico was a 
Spanish colony until 1898. Explain that this story can help a student to understand the concept 
of colonialism, and to discuss the concepts of power, authority and governance, which are part of 


the social studies curriculum, as the researcher from this study pointed out. 


2. A Fair Share 








Eo 


“The fish were first sorted into different sizes. The groups were created based on sameness, that 
is, fish were sorted by weight through the action of hefting, and measuring length and girth by 
sight.” (Ailia) 











(Ewing, 2012, p. 147) | 


Introduce the second example by saying that this representation comes from a study 
conducted with an Australian islander community. Tell them that the researcher interviewed a 
woman from this community and realized that children learn how to sort at a very young age, 
and this skill is used to help their mothers in the process of fish giving. Read the box and add: 
“This practice, in which children participate, provides them with a foundation to understand 
math concepts such as division. Children also use language to solve problems: if a fish is bigger 


than the rest, they usually suggest ideas to make it even by telling their mothers where to cut it.” 
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3. Helping in his community 


“Since my dad is a representative [of our church], I’ve got to go around all the 
different wards [church congregations] and different member’s houses. Because 
of that I have been able to do a lot in the Hispanic community. I am able to 
interact with both the Americans and Hispanics a lot easier going back and forth 
between the two of them.” (Eduardo) 


(Mejia, Wilson, HasbUn, & Householder, 2014) 





Explain that this excerpt comes from an interview with a Latino adolescent who was an 
ESOL student, and who participated in a MESA (Mathematics, Engineering, and Science 
Achievement) club. in this example, Eduardo’s funds of knowledge also helped him build social 
capital. Read the excerpt and add: “Eduardo’s interactions with his father helped him become 
more involved in the community. The researchers who interviewed him pointed out that “through 
his dad, he learned how to work on construction projects by remodeling their house, and he 
helped other members of the community on such projects.” Explain that our children also learn 
from how we interact within our community; this includes our jobs, how involved we are with 
our communities, and how we support and receive support from others. This cultural capital is 
part of the funds of knowledge that will help children build their own identity and make 


connections with the academic content. 
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Exploring our funds of knowledge E 





1. Where did | grow up? 
. Who did | live with when I was my child's age? 


. What did my parents do for a living? What did my parents teach me? 


2 
3 
4. How did we take care of our own health? 
5. What were my responsibilities at home? 

6 


. What things can | do? What am good at? 
7. What do | remember about my neighborhood? My relatives? 
8. What traditions/celebrations did we have at home/school? Games/toys? 
9. What words, sayings, poems, songs and stories do | recall? 


10. What foods did we eat? What clothes did | wear? What transportation did we use? 


Make sure that all parents have a copy of this slide. Invite parents to recognize some of 
their funds of knowledge. In this activity, parents will explore the funds of knowledge contained 
in their households when they were growing up. Instruct parents to answer these questions while 
thinking also about the differences between these and the funds of knowledge that their children 
are constructing in the United States. Note: Read the questions. Provide some time for parents to 
think about their answers. You might want to play some background music. Ask parents to share 
any ideas about the differences between their funds of knowledge and the ones with which their 


children are growing up. 
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Activity: Self-Portrait 


Could you draw who you think you are at this moment? 


likes and dislikes 
important people 


favorite music, book, 
color, clothes, food 


routines and jobs ? i i e A } 
special objects = 8 7 
ih your life Alba's self-portrait | education and skills 


(Esteban-Guitart & Moll, 2014) 









































Materials: Blank paper, pencils, erasers, crayons/markers. Say: “The examples that I 
have just shared with you show us that our funds of knowledge constitute the foundation on 
which our children understand what they learn at school. However, sometimes we are not aware 
of them. For this reason, I would like to invite you to draw a self-portrait where you draw who 
you think you are at this moment. Think about your likes and dislikes, the important people in 
your life, your favorite things, your job, the special objects in your life, your goals, your 
strengths and weaknesses, your fears and worries, your traditions, your education and what you 
can do.” 

Explain how the parents should draw these, using the example from the slide where 
Alba drew the things she likes: literature, Japanese culture, the Internet, role-playing, 
psychology, music, fantasy, and her personality. Give parents some time to draw or write words 
that describe them. Tell them that this is for them and encourage them to do this self-reflective 
activity. 

Summarize: Our daily activities and how we perceive ourselves expose our children to 


information that they accumulate. They build funds of knowledge from what we expose them to. 
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Note: Play some relaxing music as parents draw their self-portraits. Provide parents a few 
minutes and remind them that they do not need to rush. They can finish at home or at another 


moment. 





1. What languages are spoken in your household? 
2. What language do you use to interact with your children at home? Why? 


3. What do you think about preserving your home language in the United 
States? 


4. What difficulties have you had in preserving your home language? 


5. What do you talk about with your children? Who else interacts with your 
children at home? What language do they use? 


Say: “Our funds of knowledge are built through language. It is important that we recognize 
the role that language plays in our interactions.” Instruct parents to discuss the following questions 
at their tables. Read the questions one by one and give parents a few minutes to think about their 
answers before sharing with their group. Note: Walk around and listen to their ideas. Invite some 


parents to share their ideas. Summarize them. 
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Instruct parents to watch this video: Apoyo del lenguaje en casa. Note: The link for this 


video is https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=IH7-n3c7UkA (Duration: 3:15) 





Ask parents the following questions: 1) Do you talk to your children about everyday 
activities? For example, how things are done or the objects that we can use to do them? 2) Why 
does the video suggest that we should talk to our kids in the language we feel most comfortable? 
and 3) Did you see any situations where what the mother did could help her children at school? 

Explain that one element frequently shown in the video was reading. Tell parents that this 
is one of the best ways to have conversations with children. They can describe pictures, predict 


what the book is about, create a story, etc. Reading can also help children learn about the world. 
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Home Language Policy 





One parent, one language One place, one language 


S 
rea 
G » 


Ask parents if they have a family language policy at home. Tell them that there are 





challenges to preserving Spanish in the United States. Discuss some of the answers from the 
previous slide. Add: “It is important to have a family language policy that helps you achieve your 
goal to raising bilingual children; not just children who can understand Spanish (which is also an 
asset), but children who can communicate effectively in both languages and navigate in both 
cultures. 

Say: “In some families, for example, one of the parents speaks English and Spanish and 
the other parent speaks only one of the languages. In this case, it is important that you speak the 
language you know best, he language you feel more comfortable using. You need to discuss with 
your husband or wife how to expose your child to Spanish in meaningful ways and be persistent 
in achieving your goals. In other cases, children speak only Spanish at home and English at school. 
It is important to be positive about the role that language plays in our lives. You can incorporate 
academic concepts in Spanish at home if you stay informed about what your child is learning at 
school. Of course, you can support your child’s English language development, but remember 


that children are exposed to English approximately 7 hours every day, and since language is part 
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of the cultural capital, you need to increase the exposure to Spanish outside school, and create 


conditions so that your children use Spanish meaningfully. The best way to do this is through 


conversations.” 


Home language: Benefits 





Explain that students with strong home language foundations have numerous advantages. 
First, it will help them learn another language, in this case, English. Research shows that it takes 
a child between five and seven years to develop the English language skills necessary for academic 
achievement. If a child has weak foundations in his/her home language, he or she will face more 
difficulties acquiring the second language. Conversely, a strong knowledge of the first language 
will help children to find similarities and differences between both languages and will provide 
them with more resources to understand how the language works. 

Second, home language helps students understand academic concepts. As we saw in the 
previous examples, our funds of knowledge are built through language. Children learn to 
establish relationships between the concepts they learn in Spanish, with their families at home, 


and will use this information to understand academic concepts. For this reason, it is important to 
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provide them with multiple opportunities to learn vocabulary, ask questions, and explain their 
understanding using their home language. 

Third, thanks to their ability to speak Spanish, children can establish strong relationships 
with their relatives, many of whom are in other countries. In addition, having the ability to 
communicate in Spanish can help children support other members of their community. They can 
also express their feelings and access cultural content that will enable them to bond with others. 

Fourth, strong Spanish skills will help children have healthy self-esteem. Bilingual 
children learn to be more understanding and empathetic. Furthermore, we build our identity 
based on our interactions with others; for this reason, strong Spanish skills will help students 
appreciate the Latino culture. Being able to speak two languages is a gift that needs to be 
honored and celebrated. Languages help children to understand cultures, which will also 
contribute to their role as citizens of the world. 

Go back to the previous slide. Ask parents if their answers have changed or if they would 


like to add another benefit of preserving the home language. 





Invite parents to watch this video that the Ministerio de Educación del Peru created. The 


link for this video is https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oyJfA13bsOc&t=1s (Duration: 1:43) 
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Explain that this video exemplifies how a family can engage in a meaningful 
conversation with their child by connecting what he learned at school with personal experiences 
in a non-threatening way. Notice that the accent and the elements shown in this example 
correspond to the Peruvian culture but can be easily applied to any household. Instruct parents 
to watch the video. After playing the video, ask: 1) Does this look like a conversation you have 
with your children? 2) What can you do differently? 3) How does the child feel? How did his 
parents and grandmother support him? 4) What difficulties do you think a family might face in 
order to have a meaningful conversation like the one from the video? 

Encourage parents to share their experiences. Remind them the importance of showing 


interest in what their children are learning at school and the activities that they enjoy. 


How do 
conversations 
support our 
children’s language 
development? 





Tell parents that there are three main reasons why conversations support our children’s 


language development. 
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1. Information about the language 


Hija: Yo quiero el morado vestido? 
Madre: ¿Quieres el vestido morado? 


Padre: Si tu abuelita estuviera aquí, se pondría muy 


29 contenta. 


e Madre: ¿Qué esta haciendo tu muñeca? 
Be { Hija: Mmm...Esta s/eeping...Esta muy cansado. 


Madre: Esta durmiendo porque esta muy cansada. 


“First, conversations provide your child with information about the language. Children 
learn the correct pronunciation of words, how words are put together to express ideas, how to use 
words properly during interactions, etc. It is important that parents listen to their children. It is 
OK if they mix languages, and this is actually a good sign as your child is learning to use the 
linguistic resources that he/she knows. Provide your child with the word in Spanish, and do not 


over correct as it might affect how your child perceives himself/herself as a Spanish speaker.” 


Read the first example. Explain how the mother repeated, in the correct form, the order 
of the words. In the second example, the verbs estuviera and pondria mean that grandma is not 
here. It shows a hypothetical situation. When you interact, you implicitly give this information to 
your child. In the third example, the daughter used the word sleeping (maybe it was easier to 
remember than the word “durmiendo’’) and said “cansado” instead of “cansada.” In this 
example, the mother gave the right words to her child. This is what you do when you interact 
with your child. If you listen to your child carefully, and model how to use the language, you 


will give him/her a wonderful opportunity to grow as a speaker. 
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Strategies 





Niño: Vi al perro de Ana. 


assisia Adulto: Ah, ¿viste el perito peludo de Ana? 


Niño: Me gusta eso. 
Adulto: jA mi también me gusta el silbato rojo y brillante! 


Niño: jHurra! ¡Viene David! 
Adulto: Si, supe que tu tio David viene de visita en agosto y 
justedes irán a la playa! 


Provide 
information 





Taken from: hitps://www2.ed.gov/documents/early-leaming/talk-read-sing/preschool-es.pdf 


Say: “There are different strategies that you can use to provide your children with more 
information about how the Spanish language works. Remember that your goal is to create the 
conditions for language understanding and use.” Read the strategies and explain how the new 
information helps to increase exposure to the language. It is important that these strategies be used 
in conversations, which does not happen naturally when children watch TV shows or movies in 


Spanish without interacting with an adult. 


2. Vocabulary development 





pasajero 





berma “Ahogarse en un vaso de agua" 
“Me dieron gato por liebre” 
“En un dos por tres!" 
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Say: “Conversations also help children learn vocabulary. For example, if you are driving 
and you see an accident, you can say: “Por eso no manejamos en la berma. Es necesario que esté 
desocupada en caso de que suceda un accidente o si se avería el auto.” Remember that for a 
child to learn a word, he/she needs to be exposed to it in different forms, so try to use interesting 
words frequently. Maybe next time, you can say: “Mira, hay un auto en la brea. ¿Recuerdas que 
la vez pasada un auto se accidento y tuvo que estacionarse en la brea?” 

Add: “Through conversations, children learn the meaning of new words, and they also 
learn how these words are related to others. For example, how would you explain the difference 
between pasajero and peatón?” Listen to some ideas. Explain how in natural interactions we 
use idiomatic expressions and words that we only use in our particular country or region. Read 
the examples from the table and ask the parents how they would explain these to their children. 
“Can you think of a situation in which you would use them?” Finally, show some expressions — 
in this case, from El Salvador since most families at my school are from this country. Tell 
parents that in their conversations, they will also use some words from their country or region. 


Encourage parents to teach you the definition of a few of them. 


Strategy 













ask your 
child for 
their own 
example 












use the 
word 
frequently 


provide 
an 
example 







https://www.readingrockets.org/pdfs/edextras/32444-es.pdf 
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Say: “When you teach a new word to your child, you can follow these four steps. First, 
define the word. Present a simple definition. For example, if the new word is ‘enorme’ you can 
simply say: ‘Enorme means something very big.’ The second step is to provide an example: 

‘¿ Recuerdas esa sandía realmente grande que compramos en el mercado? jEsa era una 

sandia enorme!’ The third step is to encourage your child to give you his/her own example. 
You can ask: ‘7 Puedes pensar en algo enorme que hayas visto? ‘The last step is for you to find 
ways of using the new word in your future conversations. Use them repeatedly over the 
following days and weeks. Your child needs to hear it in different contexts so that he/she can 
learn it.” Encourage parents to discuss at their table how they would teach some words in their 


home language, for example, tacano, anhelar, or rehusar. 


3. Cognitive development through 


questions 
Closed questions i Open-ended 
e Did you make your bed? e What did you have for breakfast? 
e Do you want popcorn? e Where should we go next 
e Are you thirsty? weekend? 
-Easy -Think and reflect 
-Quick -Ask for opinions/feelings/ideas 
-The questioner keeps control -The responder keeps control 





Say: “In general terms, there are two types of questions: closed questions and open- 
ended-questions. When you ask closed questions, the answer is usually a word or a short phrase 
(read the questions). Closed questions are easier to ask. We respond them quickly, and the person 


who asks the question has control over the interaction. When you ask an open-ended question, 
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you want the responder to think and reflect. You are asking the responder for his or her ideas, 
and the person who answers has more control over the interaction. We need to be more patient 
when asking open-ended questions because children need to think. Thinking is what helps our 
children develop their cognitive skills because we remember what we think about” (Willingham, 
2009). 

Ask: “What type of questions do you usually ask your children? ” “When do you think 


closed questions are useful?” 


Role of questions F 





Fix their attention on significant details. 


Have you seen ... ? What have you noticed about ... ? What are they doing? How does it 
feel/smell/look? 


Become more precise about their observations. 
How many ... ? How often ... ? How long ... ? How much ... ? 


Analyze and classify. 
How are these the same or different? How do they go together? 





Explore the properties of unfamiliar materials, living or nonliving, and of small events taking 


place or to make predictions about phenomena. 

What happens if... 2 What would happen if... 2 What if ... 2 
Plan and implement solutions to problems. 

Can you find a way to ... ? Can you figure out how to ... 2 


Think about experiences and construct ideas that make sense to them. 
Why do you think ... ? What is your reason for ... ? Can you invent a rule for ...? 





(Martens, 1999) 


Explain that conversations also help children develop thinking skills, and that when we 
ask questions, we also engage in conversations with our children, and model how to think. Show 
parents how open-ended questions help children learn. Read the information from the slide. 
Explain that they can use these questions when they read a book, or when they watch TV or a 


movie, or when they do any activity together. 
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Group activity 





Look at the picture and discuss: 
> What actions are the parents doing? 
> Where would this interaction most likely take place? 


> What objects are found in this setting? Are there any objects 
that your child might be curious about? 


What are some questions your child may ask? 
What are some questions adults may ask? 





What are some words or expressions you can teach your child? 


XS VV i 


What concepts can you teach your child in this situation? 


Tell parents that you would like to practice how some daily activities can help us hold 


meaningful conversations with our children. Show the picture and ask the following questions: 


1. What actions are the parents doing? (They are doing the laundry) 

2. Where would this interaction most likely take place? (At home or at a laundromat) 

3. What objects are found in this setting? Are there any objects that your child might be curious 
about? (detergent —we should be careful; washing machine —how it works, sorting the clothes, 
etc.) 

4. What are some questions your child may ask? (How does it work? How much detergent do you 
put in? What do we do next?) 

5. What are some questions parents may ask? (How many piles should we make? What button do I 
push next? What happens if the load is too heavy?) 

6. What are some words or expressions you can teach your child? (load, unload, and vocabulary 
related to clothes and materials: fold, sort, dry, push, spin, stain remover) 

7. What concepts can you teach your child in this situation? (before and after, time, proper care of 


our clothes, how to remove a stain) 
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Group activity 





Look at the picture and discuss: 


li 
2. 
3. 


What actions are the parents doing? 
Where would this interaction most likely take place? 


What objects are found in this setting? Are there any objects that your child 
might be curious about? 


What are some questions your child may ask? 

What are some questions parents may ask? 

What are some words or expressions you can teach your child? 
What concepts can you teach your child in this situation? 
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Materials: Pictures (print them beforehand and put them in envelopes). Instructions: 
Instruct parents to work with their groups. Each group will receive a picture, look at it, and 
discuss how this situation can be used to hold meaningful conversations with our children. Use 
the questions from slide # 40. Walk around and support parents. Use this information to 


summarize the activity. 


Remember 





> Language model 
Home language policy 
Listen and engage in meaningful conversations 


Increase language exposure 


> 
> 

> Don't overcorrect 

D 

> Self-esteem and academic success 


Remind parents of their role as language models. Encourage them to have meaningful 
conversations with their children and to pay attention to which aspects of the language they can 
model and teach. Invite the parents to create a home language policy and to think about the 
different ways they can support language development at home. Remind them that 
overcorrection might be counterproductive as children may refuse to speak Spanish and also, 
encourage parents to create opportunities for their kids to use Spanish. Remind them that 


preserving the home language contributes to their children’s self-esteem and academic success. 
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End of the Workshop 





> Final thoughts 
> Evaluation 


Say: “This is the end of the workshop. How did you feel? Do you have any final 
thoughts? I would like to know if this workshop fulfilled your expectations.” Note: Make sure 
that everyone has an evaluation form. Instructions: Read the statements aloud from the 
evaluation form and give parents a few seconds to respond. Then, collect the evaluations. If your 
school will provide a snack, indicate to parents where to get it. 

Recommendation: Organize the evaluation forms into folders with the dates. This is valuable 


information that can help you improve future workshops. The evaluation form is in the following 


page. 


Home language and knowledge 
Workshop Evaluation Form 


Please complete this evaluation form. Your feedback will help to improve future workshops. 


5=Strongly Agree 4=Agree 3=Neutral 2=Disagree 1=Strongly Disagree 
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1) This workshop helped me understand the importance of preserving our home language. 


5 4 3 2 1 
2) This workshop helped me recognize the forms of capital at home. 
5 4 3 2 1 


3) This workshop helped me improve the quality of the conversations I have with my 
children. 


5 4 3 2 1 
4) I plan to apply some ideas from this workshop at home. 
5 4 3 2 1 


5) This workshop stimulated interest and is appropriate for families who speak Spanish at 
home. 


5 4 3 2 1 
6) Overall, I found this workshop to be worth my time. 

5 4 3 2 1 
7) I would recommend this workshop to other parents. 


5 4 3 2 1 


8) Positive aspects of the workshop include: 


9) Suggestions for improving the workshop include: 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


In my experience as an ESOL teacher at a Title I elementary school, I have met CLD 
parents who refrain from communicating with their children in their home language because they 
think that it interferes with their children’s English language development. This idea has been 
reinforced by some teachers who have advised parents to follow an English-only policy at home. 
In addition, most CLD parents I have met believe that due to a mismatch between their formal 
schooling experiences and the expectations of American schools, they do not possess the 
knowledge and skills to support their children academically. As a result, some CLD children’s 
exposure to language rich environments in their home language is limited, which often affects 
how children understand academic concepts and establish relations with other members of their 
family and community. 

Given that parents should “talk to children in extended and elaborated ways in the 
language they know best because doing so helps young children build knowledge of the world 
that will serve them in school” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 221), I felt motivated to create a 
workshop that helps Hispanic parents understand the importance of providing children with 
opportunities to develop their home language through meaningful conversations about the 
knowledge contained in their households. I believe that for ESOL students to enjoy the benefits 
of multiculturalism and bilingualism, it is crucial for schools to work together with CLD families 
to raise awareness about how their actions and beliefs shape not only the construction of their 
children’s identities, but also the foundation on which ESOL students will continue to grow 
socially and academically. Through this workshop, I intend to create a safe space to delve into 
concepts that we rarely discuss with immigrant families and that can encourage parents to 


explore and maximize the resources that are already present in their households including 
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cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1986), funds of knowledge (Moll & Gonzalez, 1994; Velez-Ibanez & 
Greenberg, 1992), and language development. It is important for CLD families to recognize the 
value that both, the majority and the minority language have. In addition, this workshop can 
contribute to meeting the goals that my school has set to strengthen the school’s relationship with 
our CLD families. 

Although I have not implemented this workshop yet, I predict three challenges that need 
to be taken into consideration. First, this workshop requires a genuine interest in listening to the 
participating parents and their stories; hence, the facilitators should be empathetic and willing to 
share some aspects of their own lives. Second, CLD parents might not have the time availability 
for attending two two-hour sessions; therefore, it is necessary to gauge the level of interest in the 
topic among Hispanic parents, or to find a way to embed these activities in other school events. 
Finally, parents would benefit from the incorporation of the concepts that this workshop 
embraces to specific grade-level content. 

I believe that this workshop can offer interesting opportunities for our school community. 
First, it can help us identify other areas where immigrant families might need support. For 
example, we can find different ways of helping parents build more economic, cultural and social 
capital through training focused on parenting, personal finance, and job skills. Second, it can lead 
to additional professional development workshops for teachers which explore the benefits of 
home language and conversations in the classroom as scaffolds for ELLs, not only to help them 
understand the content, but also to develop positive identities. Finally, thanks to the descriptive 
notes for the presenter and the universal concepts that it entails, this workshop can be adapted for 


CLD families from other backgrounds. 
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The creation of this project was a learning experience which has contributed to my 
personal and professional growth. On a personal level, I did an introspective exploration of the 
forms of capital and funds of knowledge that have influenced the construction of my own 
identities; the ones from which I teach my students, interact with their parents, and connect to 
other teachers. On a professional level, I reflected on my role as an ESOL teacher, which goes 
beyond what can be seen in the classroom, as my teaching decisions, dispositions, and beliefs 
also model for my students -and their families- the role that language plays in people’s lives 
(Thomas & Cao, 1999). I hope that this growth can be reflected both in my teaching practice and 


when I bring these pages to life in the future. 
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